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ty in number, were first to be discussed in bumpers, before the 
serious business of the evening commenced. He it was, who, 
surviving his companions, that lay prostrate around him; 
overcome by their abundant libations, called for his boots and 
rode to join the hounds at the cover side. In short, to the 
influence of wine he was impregnable, save as it served to 
quicken the flow of good humoured conviviality. His libera- 
lity was not confined to his equals, the poor of the surround- 
ing country were all objects of his bounty. Of a winter 
morning, he might be seen standing on the high old-fashioned 
steps of his house, surrounded by a crowd of half-clad hun- 
gry shivering wretches, his white hair floating in the wind, 
with an old fashioned morning gown wrapt round his tall athle- 
tic form ; whilst his butler distributed, under his immediate in- 
spection, food, and raiment, and money, to each of them, ac- 
cording to their necessities ; who, as they received their pit- 
tance, always had to endure a sound rating, for their obstinate 
idleness, to which the bounty of their benefactor was such a 
powerful inducement. His domestic concerns, which from his 
mode of life, might naturally be supposed to be somewhat in dis- 
order, were, on the contrary, the best arranged and most metho- 
dical in the country, and appeared to move with as much re- 
gularity and precision, under the inspection of the (ci-devant) 
corporal Dixon, as the old clock on the kitchen stairs. Dix- 
on (of whom more hereafter) both loved and feared his mas- 
ter ; indeed, the latter possessed, in an extraordinary degree, 
the secret of making himself adored, and at the same time im- 
plicitly deferred to, by all who approached him. Such was, 
such is our Squire ! and such may he long continue, for when 
he goes, well may we say, " we ne'er shall look upon his like 



again !" 



Simon Swinger. 



SKETCHES 

or 

THE HISTOEY AND EFFECTS OF COMMERCE. 

No. I. 

To trace the progress of the Arts which have contributed 
to the advancement of society, and to mark the important re- 
sults to which they have given origin, is a subject of speculation 
which must at all times be interesting. The slow and gradual 
developement of the human intellect, affords a fine field for 
research ; and the trifling and seemingly accidental circum- 
stances, which have led to its highest displays, furnish mate- 
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rials for the philosopher and the poet. Enquiries concern- 
ing the rise and progress of the Arts, are useful as well as 
pleasing. If we can, in tracing discoveries that have been 
formerly made, point out even a few of the causes, that com- 
bined to produce a result which would, on a slight survey, ap» 
pear fortuitous ; and if, in any particular case, we can disco- 
ver in the invention, a connexion with the general principles 
of the mental constitution, we shall have made no little pro- 
gress. Thus the boundaries of human science will be more 
clearly shown •; and by knowing distinctly what has been for- 
merly done, and the circumstances under which discoveries 
have been made, we lay the best foundation for future ad- 
vancement in Science, and for farther progress in the Arts. 

I am therefore induced, to present a few sketches of the 
History and Effects of Commerce, which may bring under 
the view of general readers, many interesting particulars that 
are widely scattered over the large and learned works on the 
subject, which many of them may not have an opportunity of 
consulting. My object in soliciting a place for them in your 
Miscellany, is to make them generally known even amoug 
practical men ; that they may observe the rise and progress of 
many arrangements, with which they are familiar in a perfect 
state, but which arose from many circumstances, often trivial 
and accidental. Tbey may thus be led to useful reflexion, 
from the practices with which they are daily conversant, and 
be induced to consult more copious and pleasing sources of in- 
formation, to which I shall refer. 

Barter. — Prior to the commencement of regular trade, 
and almost as soon as society begau to exist, there must have 
been some kind of exchange in the necessaries of life. — 
The act of giving away an article, for which one person 
has no use, and of receiving for it an equivalent of a commo- 
dity which he requires, is a very simple transaction, and must 
have been resorted to, at a very early period in the history of 
human society. This giviog and receiving of equivalents, 
and of making the superfluities of one subservient to the supply 
of the wants of another, constitutes what has generally been de- 
nominated Barter. The notions which were entertained in 
the first ages, concerning the value of goods, and a proper 
equivalent, must necessarily have been of the rudest kind. — 
Accordingly, Grotius informs us, that " *at first, there was not 
even so much as barter known among men, but merely a kind 
of taking, or mutually using what one nation or family had 
not, and consequently needed from another. The ancient 
Seres, are said to have left their merchandize in a private 

* Anderson, Origin of Commerce, Introd. p. 1. 
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place, od the frontiers of the nation with which they wanted 
to deal ; and they took it, leaving what they thought an equi- 
valent of their merchandize in its place. Thus they relied on 
each others' honour, and natural sense of justice, in their in- 
tercourse in the way of exchanging property." 

If this account is at all worthy of credit, it is certain that 
such a manner of dealing could not last long. Both the per- 
son wishing to exchange his property, and he who received 
it in exchange, would soon find causes of complaint. Hav- 
ing, by their mode of dealing, no opportunity of adjusting the 
equivalent by mutual consent, each would be disposed to va- 
lue his own goods at more than their worth, and to consider 
those which he required, as of an inferior quality, of which a 
larger quantity was necessary to equal those which he gave. 

At whatever period Commerce properly so called began 
to exist, it is certain, that some kind of trade or traffic was 
early established among mankind. The inconveniences of 
Barter were soon felt. Accordingly, we find money in circula- 
tion, and mention made of the merchant in the Sacred Writings, 
at a period far beyond that of which any profane writer pre- 
tends to give any correct or full account. In the 23d chap. 
of Genesis, there is a full account of a purchase made by 
Abraham, of a portion of ground, for which be gave a quan- 
tity of silver ; and it is said in the 15th verse of that chapter, 
" Abraham weighed to Epbraim the silver, which.he bad named 
in the audience of the sons of Hetb, four hundred shekels of 
silver, current money with the merchant." This happened 
about the year of the world 2139, or B. C. 1865.* Now, 
whatever may be inferred from this concerning the trade of 
the East, it is certain, that at a much later period, in countries 
which became afterwards celebrated, money was completely 
unknown. In the time of Homer, or at least of the Trojan 
war, which, according to some.t was about 270 years earlier, 
transactions of bargain-making seem to have been mostly car- 
ried on by barter : and cattle, in the non-existence of coin, 
were the most usual measure, by which the value of commodi- 
ties was estimated. The golden armour of Glaueus, we are 
told, was worth a hundred oxen, and that of Diomede nine ; 
the tripod, the first prize for wrestling at the funeral of Ea- 
troclus, was valued at twelve oxen ; and the female slave, the 
second prize, at four.J Commerce seems indeed, to have 
been entirely carried on, in those times, by exchange. In the 
seventh book of the Iliad,|| we have a description of a supply 
of wine brought by sea to the Grecian camp ; when it was 
bought by some with brass, by others with iron, by some 

• Uaher's Chron. c. 6. f Blair's Chronology, i Iliad, 1. vi. v. 236— L sdit. v. 
W2. ft v. 467. 
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again with hides ; by others with cattle, and by others with 
slaves. 

Ship-Building. — Besides the inconveniences arising from 
the want of money, the imperfect knowledge, or rather 
the total ignorance of Navigation, and of Ship-building, 
offered an effectual obstacle to the advancement of Com- 
merce in the first ages. If we are to give credit to Virgil 
and his Commentator's* account of the first construction of 
vessels for water conveyance, we owe this valuable disco- 
very, as we do most others, to chance. A hollow alder, 
decayed by age, which grew on a river's brink, fell ; and 
as it floated on the surface of the water, the savage who 
observed it, was first led to form ideas of the plan of hol- 
lowing out trees, so that they might float in a similar way. — 
Whether this be a true statement of the case, or only a poetic 
imagination, it is certain, the first vessels were of exceedingly 
rude construction. All that would strike the savage as ne- 
cessary, would be any materials put together on the instant, 
in order to ferry him over the river that retarded hjm in the 
chase, or prevented him from accomplishing a journey which 
be had commenced. As such an obstacle would be consider- 
ed by him as merely a casual circumstance, the accommoda- 
tion which contributed to its removal, would perhaps be left 
neglected on the farther bank, or at most preserved only for 
his return. From not reflecting that he might again be placed 
in a similar situation, and consequently, that a similar accom- 
modation would be requisite, he would never think of pre- 
serving what necessity had urged him to construct ; and 
hence, from being often placed in similar circumstances, he 
would often be led to make such rude constructions, without 
ever turning bis attention to the forming of any thing more 
permanent. 

Prior to the invention of shipping, men appear, even when 
urged by business frequently to pass over rivers or arms of 
the sea, still to have contented themselves with rafts or floats 
of timber, made somewhat after the manner, yet with far less 
art, than the canoes which are used to this day among the 
Indiaus of North America. After the construction of such 
rafts, that of vessels made of twigs, osiers, or reeds, or large 
pieces of bark, sewed together, and the whole covered with 
leather, seems to have next followed. These kinds of vessels, 
we find, were much used among the Northern inhabitants of 
Britain prior to the time of the Romans; and, even so late as 
the Saxon invasion, they were employed by the Picts and 
Scots in crossing the friths and rivers, with which their 
country is so frequently intersected, for the purpose of in- 
vading their Southern neighbours. As these sorls of vessels 

* Servius. 
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were only adapted to the crossing of rivers and narrow friths, 
and as necessity did not suggest the use of vessels of greater 
magnitude, the progress of ship building was slow. 

From the construction of such vessels as have been named, 
to that of vessels capable of containing large crews, and of 
conveying goods over extended seas to distant countries, the 
progress of improvement is immense. The ideas of men must 
have been vastly extended, and their notions of comfort and 
trade enlarged, before they could be led to accomplish so 
important a piece of workmanship. 

That the art of ship-building was comparatively of late 
contrivance, may be ascertained by the facts that the Greeks 
ascribed to Pyrrhon, of Lydia, the art of bending planks ; to 
Sesostris, or the Argonauts, the invention of the long ship 
for expedition ; and to the Tyrians, that of ships of greater 
burden, whether for war or commerce.* The periods, indeed, 
in which these inventions were made, are much later than 
that in which, we have reason to believe, the use and con- 
struction of ships were known in the regions of the East. 
In the 49th chapter and 13th verse of the Book of Genesis, 
we find Jacob, in his dying benediction, saying of one of his 
sons — " Zabulon shall dwell at the haven of the sea, and he 
shall be for a haven of ships." Language of this kind evi- 
dently implies that the art of constructing the larger kind of 
vessels was then known, and that even numerous fleets of 
ships were common in those days. If this had not been the 
case, the aged patriarch's words would have been without 
meaning, and his sons would not have understood the nature 
of the blessing. In the Book of Job too, which is acknow- 
ledged by all to be of very great antiquity, we find not only 
ships of different kinds mentioned, but also a vast number of 
terms which are exclusively appropriated to naval affairs, and 
which evidently show that Job, who was a Prince of the 
East, was familiar with the practice of navigation. 

Indeed, it is highly probable that ship building and naviga- 
tion, as well as many other of the useful arts, were much 
earlier known in the East than in Greece. About the year 
1380 A. C, we find that Danaus.t an Egyptian adventurer, 
•led a colony into Greece in a great ship with twenty-five oars 
on each side,} and expelling Gelanor, king of Argos, reigned 
in bis stead. Somewhat less than a century later, Pelops, a 
prince of Phrygia, came also to Greece by sea, and marrying 
Hippodamia,§ daughter of Onomaus, chief of Pisa in Elis, 
succeeded his father-in-law in the government of that State. 
Now, it is evident, from the manner in which the early Greek 

* Anderson, Origin of Com. Introd. f Diodor. Sicul. 1. 5, c. 55. J Pausan. 1. 2 
c. 19. § Mitford's Greece, v. I,c. 1. 
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writers speak of these migrations, that navigation among the 
inhabitants of the East mast have been then in a pretty 
advanced state, and that the Greeks themselves were wholly 
destitute of shipping. Hence, it happened that the ancient 
possessors of shipping and maritime power obtained an easy 
ascendant over them ; and that so many of the ancient mo- 
narchies in Greece were founded by persons who came, with 
their followers, from distant countries beyond the sea. 

Even after the art of ship-building was in some degree 
known, the business of commerce was carried on more by 
land than sea. The ancient prejudice, that the sea was an 
insurmountable barrier between different countries, and that 
the sailor who navigated it was an impious wretch, seems, 
however strange it may appear, to have prevailed till com- 
paratively a late period. It was by caravans,* and by land 
carriage entirely, that the rich commodities of the East were 
in early ages carried from one country to another. In the 
sultry regions of Asia and Africa, these caravans are pecu- 
liarly fitted for carrying on trade between distant countries. 
The camel,t which is the beast of burden constantly used in 
this method of conveying goods, is an animal wonderfully 
fitted for the labours which it has to undergo in the situation 
in which Providence has placed it. Capable of subsisting a 
very long time without food and drink, it submits with pati- 
ence to the most fatiguing journies ; and even when, during 
these, it has been almost entirely without the necessary sup- 
ports of animal life, it serves to recruit the strength and spirits 
of its toil-worn master, by affording him a nutriment of the 
richest kind — its own milk. 

The method of carrying on trade by caravans, though 
admirably adapted to the circumstances of many countries of 
the East, would in many cases become inconvenient. It is, 
at best, an exceedingly slow method of conveyance ; and, 
unless the 'country is level, and intersected by roads known 
to the traveller, it is exposed to much danger, and often to a 
compL'.e loss of property. These observations must have 
soon arrested the attention of those who were employed in the 
first ages in conveying goods from one country to another. 
After the practice of navigation became a little known, the 
vast superiority of a conveyance by water would be seen, and 
rivers and seas would not any longer be regarded as the 
insuperable barriers by which the Deity had determined 
to keep countries separate from each other, but as the simplest 
and most effectual method of promoting among them union 
and mutual intercourse. 

H. 

* Ree's Cyclopedia, Art. Com. \ The camel a styled by the Arabs " the ship of 

the desert." 



